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PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 459 
THE PRAGMATIC VALUE OF THE ABSOLUTE 

TN these days when the idea of the absolute is looked upon with 
-*- such suspicion by pragmatic philosophers, it may seem pre- 
sumptuous for a layman to venture a word in its defense. I well 
recall an evening's conversation with a friend of mine, himself a 
pragmatist of no mean repute, to whom, after he had endeavored to 
convince me by manifold arguments of the utter uselessness of the 
idea, I addressed the question, how, if the absolute was so empty a 
concept as he maintained, it was possible on pragmatic principles to 
explain its existence at all. His answer reminded me of the remark 
of an old teacher of mine — a Calvinist of the straightest sect — who, 
after he had been demonstrating for an hour to a seminary class 
the philosophical untenability of Arminianism, was asked by one of 
his students : ' ' Doctor, if what you say is true, how comes it to pass 
that there are any such people as Arminians?" The professor 
stopped, a puzzled look came over his face, which presently dissolved 
into that genial smile which some of his old pupils remember so 
well, as he answered: "Well, that is a pretty hard thing to explain. 
Apart from the fact of innate depravity, I don't know that I can 
account for it." 

It is, therefore, no slight relief to those who, like the present 
writer, have been accustomed to assign to the idea of the absolute a 
practical value, to hear from the mouth of Professor James, the 
authoritative spokesman of pragmatism, that they have not been 
wholly wrong. In his recent Columbia lectures. Professor James 
frankly admits that, like every other human concept, that of the 
absolute owes its existence to a subjective need and performs a useful 
function in the lives of those who hold it. Whether the value which 
he assigns adequately describes the absolutist's experience is a matter 
presently to be discussed. Here it is enough to note the fact of the 
recognition. De gustibus non est disputandum. In the realm of 
value judgments a priori considerations are ruled out of court. If 
Professor James has discovered in the idea of the absolute one value 
which his fellow pragmatists have thus far apparently overlooked, 
it may not be impossible that men differently constituted may find in 
the term yet other values which Professor James has not yet ade- 
quately recognized, or, at least, adequately expressed. And the pur- 
pose of this article is to suggest one such possible value and to illus- 
trate it by a concrete example. 

And first, a word of preliminary definition. By the absolute I 
understand that conception of the ultimate reality which results when 
the element of contingency has been wholly banished from one's view 
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of the world. As distinct from a pluralist, the absolutist is a man 
who believes that all the facts of life can be reduced to an ultimate 
unity. He may conceive that unity in very different ways ; but what- 
ever his theory in detail, he is convinced that there is nothing in the 
universe which is not finally reducible to a single principle ; nothing 
which is not dependent upon and explained by that ultimate reality 
in which he finds the final explanation and meaning of life. This, 
I take it, is substantially the conception of the absolute which the 
pragmatists have in view when they attack the philosophy of its 
defenders as practically dangerous and ethically unsound. They tell 
us that the man who tries to reduce all life to an ultimate unity, can 
do so only by emptying some of the phenomena of the world of 
present experience of their plain and obvious meaning. He must 
explain away the facts of suffering and of sin which have given life 
its tragic meaning and its grim intensity. He must persuade himself 
that whatever we do, the end is predetermined from the first, and 
therefore our petty contribution to the world's total of achievement 
is a negligible quantity. Such a view necessarily cuts the nerve of 
moral effort. If we are really to be the strong men the world needs 
we must get rid of this paralyzing shadow of the absolute, this 
enervating sense of certainty. We must feel the moral issues which 
hang upon our own action and be persuaded that we ourselves are 
sovereigns of our own fate. 

It would seem, if this account of the matter be a true one, that 
our first duty in life should be to get rid of the absolute altogether, 
and this is indeed the attitude of many pragmatists. Delenda est 
Carthago represents the mood in which they have hitherto ap- 
proached this ' Giant Despair' of philosophic thought. But Professor 
James's attitude is more impartial. He recognizes that such an easy 
solution is unpsychological. If the notion came into being at all it 
must be because at some time it fulfilled a useful function in human 
life, and, if it continues to be an active power in men's lives, it is at 
least a fair presumption that it fulfills a useful function still. 

And this, as a matter of fact, according to Professor James, is 
what we find to be the case. There is a class of minds, 'most respect- 
able,' if misguided, who find a kind of religious comfort in the idea, 
in spite of its 'remoteness and abstractness, ' and, so far as this is the 
case, we must admit that the idea has a certain pragmatic value.^ 

But Professor James goes farther than this. He not only admits 
that the idea of the absolute has a pragmatic value ; he shows us what 
it is. When our friends of the absolutist faith tell us that they find 
comfort in the idea, "they mean that since in the absolute finite evil 

* ' A Defense of Pragmatism,' Popular Science Monthly, April, 1907, p. 361. 
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is 'overruled' already, we may, therefore, whenever we wish, treat 
the temporal as if it were potentially the eternal, be sure that we can 
trust its outcome, and without sin dismiss our fear and drop the worry 
of our finite responsibility. In short, they mean that we have a right 
ever and anon to take a moral holiday, to let the world wag in its 
own way, feeling that its issues are in better hands than ours and are 
none of our immediate business."^ 

According to this view the notion of the absolute fulfills in the 
philosophical world a similar function to that which home does in 
the life of the schoolboy. It is the place where we go when we need 
a vacation. "When the press of the battle grows too fierce and we 
feel ourselves overworked ; when the arm grows weary and the courage 
flags, then the thought that all things are in the control of a higher 
power comes to us with a strange relief. What matters it, we say, 
whether we succeed or fail ? The world is in the hands of a greater 
than we; the end is sure. "Why, then, worry or be anxious? And 
so we lay down our arms and take the rest we need with a quiet mind. 
This power to give holiday to the spirit is, according to Professor 
James, the pragmatic value of the absolute. 

And, indeed, we must admit that this is one of the functions which 
belief in the absolute has in the past fulfilled and still does fulfill in 
the lives of men. "With that subtle instinct for the real which has 
made him such a master in the field of descriptive psychology. Pro- 
fessor James has seized upon an element in experience of far-reaching 
importance. That sense of peace in the midst of strife, of calm in 
the midst of hurry, of rest in the midst of confusion and turmoil, 
which is so characteristic a feature of the mystical type of man, has 
its roots in an absolutist philosophy. The mystic can turn away 
from the storm and stress of life with a quiet mind, because he knows 
that in communion with the eternal he has touched the ultimate 
reality of things. He is the man who, in the life of the spirit, has 
learned the secret of perpetual vacation. 

But the question is a fair one, whether this account, true as it is 
so far as it goes, adequately describes all that the absolute means to 
the man who believes in it, or justly takes account of the actual 
effects which this faith has produced upon the conduct of those who 
hold it. 

I have on my table the works of an old Puritan divine named 
"William Ames, who was banished from England in the early years 
of the seventeenth century because his strict Puritanism made him 
obnoxious to the more easy-going society in the midst of which he 
was living. Ames went to Holland and there wrote a little book 

'Hid., p. 362. 
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called 'The Marrow of Sacred Divinity,'^ which so admirably illus- 
trates the point I wish to make that I can not do better than make 
him my example. In the first chapter of this book he unfolds a con- 
ception of theology which is practical enough to satisfy the most prag- 
matic of philosophers. "Divinity," he tells us, "is the doctrine of 
living unto God . . . and seeing every art consists of rules whereby 
some act of the creature is directed, and seeing life is the most noble 
of all acts, divinity can not properly be conversant about any other 
thing than about life. . . . Moreover, seeing this life is a spiritual 
act of the whole man whereby he is carried on to enjoy God and to do 
according to his will, and it is manifest that these things are proper 
to the will, it follows that the prime and proper subject of divinity 
is the will. . . . But seeing this life and will is truly and properly 
our most perfect practise it is of itself manifest that divinity is a 
practical and not a speculative discipline. Not only in that common 
respect whereby other disciplines have their einrpd^ia, well doing for 
their end, but it is practical in a peculiar and special manner and 
above all others. ' ' * 

This pragmatic view-point is consistently followed throughout the 
entire book. What God is in himself, he says, we can not know, and 
it is futile to inquire. All 'that may be known of God' by us is 
'his sufficiency and his efficiency';" or, as we might translate, the 
power at his disposal and the use which he makes of it. 

So far, I think Professor James himself would have no quarrel 
with our old Puritan's definitions. But when Ames proceeds to 
describe more in detail what are these powers which make God suffi- 
cient for man we find that they lead us straight into the region of 
the absolute. The God of Ames is the infinite, the immeasurable, 
the incomprehensible, the eternal, the unchangeable. He is a God 
whose will 'determines of all things, greatest, least, contingent, neces- 
sary, free, without exception' (p. 29). It is 'universally effectual 
so as he can in no wise be hindered or frustrated, whereby he can 
not obtain what he will' (p. 30). Neither angel nor man can resist 
him, and even sin itself is here by his permission. 

Here, then, we have a clear case of a man who accepts the abso- 
lute on pragmatic grounds, and by observing what the effect of the 
belief is upon his own conduct, we can tell how far Professor James's 
own diagnosis is adequate. 

What, then, ought William Ames to do in order to prove the 
adequacy of William James's interpretation? Clearly he ought to 

'Published by order from the Honorable the House of Commons, London 
(1642). 

' Op. cit., pp. 1, 2, 3. 
'JUd.,p. 9. 
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contemplate the prevailing customs and practises of his day in an 
attitude of philosophic calm, knowing that God maketh even the 
wrath of men to praise him, and that in the end, whatever man may 
do or forbear, his holy will will prevail. Instead of acting, he ought 
to refrain from acting. What he actually does is to proclaim his 
opinions so insistently that the University soon becomes too hot to 
hold him and he has to flee as a refugee to Holland, where he pro- 
ceeds to write a book, in which the ethical requirements of the new 
Puritanism are set forth with a rigor and vigor unexampled even in 
that day of plain speaking. In short, he acts in just that uncom- 
promising, unadaptable way which has been characteristic of the 
Puritan in every age, and all this in the name of that very faith 
whose one practical effect is supposed to be to promote an easy- 
going tolerance. 

Now, what interests us here is not so much the fact that he does 
this, as the reason for his doing it. There is a happy faculty of 
human nature which enables us to secure immunity from the effects 
of inconvenient beliefs by isolating them in a kind of perpetual 
mental quarantine, and by this simple device it is often possible even 
for professed philosophers to avoid the consequences which seem to 
others to follow logically from their principles. But, in the present 
case, we are dealing with no such lapse of logic. If we had ques- 
tioned the old Puritan as to the reason for his uncompromising atti- 
tude, his answer would have been a very simple one. He would have 
pointed us with Calvin to the will of God, which is 'the supreme rule 
of righteousness. ' God had commanded him to proclaim his will to 
a crooked and perverse generation; and woe was him if he should 
hold his peace. Granted that the moral laxity of the Cambridge lati- 
tudinarians might in its own way minister to God's glory by afford- 
ing an occrsion for the exercise of his justice, he was conscious of 
being called to a different and to a higher destiny. His duty was to 
cry aloud and not forbear. And cry aloud he did in stentorian tones. 
Once persuade a man that the supreme power upon whom men and 
angels depend speaks through his voice, and the more majestic God's 
might and the more irresistible his will, the more powerful will be 
the motive which impels him to utterance. 

It would seem, then, that the formula in which Professor James 
has expressed the pragmatic value of the absolute is too narrow a one. 
Important as has been the function of the idea as an inducer of rest, 
it is not to be compared with that which it has exerted as an inspirer 
of action. It is a great thing to feel that you are master of your own 
will and arbiter of your own destiny, but it is a greater to be assured 
that you are the instrument through which the universal will is 
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executing its decrees and working out the universal destiny. This 
has been the faith of statesmen as well as of philosophers ; of soldiers 
as well as of dreamers. It is a creed which has not only made it 
possible for its adherents to rest in peace when rest was needed. It 
has given them strength to work and to fight when but for it they 
would have been obliged to rest. 

The reason why Professor James has overlooked this function 
of the absolute seems to be that, like his theological fellow pragmatist 
Eitschl, he regards the idea as the private property of modern ideal- 
istic pantheism of the Hegelian type, a form of philosophy which is 
particularly antipathetic to his own more 'tough-minded' {i. e., 
pragmatic) temperament. But Hegelianism is only one form, and 
that by no means the most important, of absolutist philosophy. One 
may make will supreme as well as reason. The English Puritan was 
in his way as true an absolutist as the German pantheist; and a 
Cromwell and a Gordon, as well as a Spinoza, must be called to the 
witness stand before all the testimony as to the pragmatic value of 
the absolute shall be fully in. 

To sum up: If pragmatism in its conventional anti-absolutist 
sense has given men courage to attempt the possible, the absolutist 
faith has steeled their wills to attempt and even, at times, to achieve 
the impossible ; and a faith that can do this, whatever its logical diffi- 
culties, is certainly worthy of serious consideration on pragmatic 
grounds. 

William Adams Brown. 

Union Theological Seminaby. 



DISCUSSION 
PROFESSOR PRATT ON TRUTH 

PROFESSOR J. B. PRATT'S paper in No. 12 of the present 
volume of this Journal is so brilliantly written that its mis- 
conception of the pragmatist position seems doubly to call for a 
reply. 

He asserts that, for a pragmatist, truth can not be a relation 
between an idea and a reality outside and transcendent of the idea, 
but must lie 'altogether within experience,' where it will need 'no 
reference to anything else to justify it '—no reference to the object, 
apparently. The pragmatist must 'reduce everything to psychol- 
ogy/ aye, and to the psychology of the immediate moment He is 
consequently debarred from saying that an idea that eventually gets 



